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THE RIGHT TIME. 


By E. Beck. 





The time for kindly actions 
May be when the roses blow, 
Or when winds like warring factions 
Through the leafless forests go. 
Both the summer’s light with 
splendor, 
And the winter of the year, 
Befit the words that are tender, 
And the smiles that help and cheer. 


its 


The present’s the time for aiding 
The lonely with deeds or words, 
Whether the woodlands are fading, 
Or filled with the songs of birds. 
We may seek, indeed, forever 
Through the whole long year, and 
find 
A time or a season never 
For the speech or the act unkind. 
—Ave Maria. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








The Parliament of Greece, after 
strong opposition, has at last voted 
to admit women to posts in the tele- 
phone service. The higher-pitched 
feminine yoice is so much more easily 
heard over the telephone that in 
America these positions are almost all 
held by women. Even the Chinese in 
San Francisco, despite Oriental con- 
servatism, employ Chinese girls for 
the Chinese telephone exchange. It is 
amusing to know that in Greece there 
are still many persons to whom it 
seems as shocking for a woman to be 
a telephone operator as it seems to 
American anti-sufftagists for her to be 
a voter, 





The meeting of the International 
‘Woman Suffrage Alliance will open in 
Amsterdam next Monday with a can- 
tata by the choir of welcome, followed 
by a reception. On June 17, there will 
be a meeting for young people, ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett of England, Dr. Anita Augs- 
burg of Germany, Fru Holmgren of 
Sweden, Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch of America, and Mrs. Zeneide 
Mirovitch of Russia. On June 18th, 
woman suffrage will be discussed 
“from a Christian standpoint.” On 
the 20th there will be a banquet to 
the delegates, and on the 21st a boat 
excursion from Rotterdam to the Hol- 
landsch Diep. Tomorrow, the day be- 
fore the opening of the convention, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw will conduct a 
service in the Walloon church. 





It is announced that an Anti-Suf- 





frage Society has been formed in Eng- 
land. Apparently the one that was 
proclaimed with a flourish of trumpets 
about a year ago has gone to pieces. 
Among the officers of the new society, 
the only names familiar to American 
ears are Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
Lord Dunraven. If the latter is the 
same peer who was resvonsi.ie a few 
years ago for “Lord Dunraven’s 
amendment” in the House of Lords, 
he should learn wisdom by experience. 
At the time when the local goveri- 
ment of London was renodelled, tie 
House of Commons voted by a very 
large majority to make women eligible 
to hold the new local government of- 
fices charged with the duties which, 
under other names, women had been 
successfully performing for years. 
Lord Dunraven in the flouse of Lords 
offered an amendment to exclude the 
women, and the peers turned out in 
unprecedented numbers to vote the 
women down. The Anglican Bishops, 
though as a rule sufficiently conserva- 
tive, all voted for the women on this 
occasion, because of the good work 
that women had done among the pocr 
as members of the London vestries. 
Nevertheless, the amendment was 
earried, and Lord WDunraven  tri- 
umphed. But only last August, a 
much more sweeping measure than 
the one to which he had ovjected wert 
through triumphantly, with a heavy 
majority in the House of Lords and 
only 15 dissentients among the 76 
members of the House of Commons. 
It made women eligible not only to 
the minor offices, but even to that of 
Lord Mayor of London. Lord Dun- 
raven will find that the spirit of pro- 
gress is even harder to beat than ar 
American yacht. 





Acting-Governor Draper of Massa- 
chusetts has shown himself as hostile 
to the 54-hour law for women and 
children as he is to equal suffrage. 





There is talk of cutting down the 
pay of the Boston teachers next year. 
Some of the women’s clubs or the Suf- 
frage Clubs wouid do well to investi- 
gate this matter, and find out whether 
the cutting down is really necessary; 
and, if so, why. 





Amendments were adopted at the 
late election in Oregon providing for 
proportional representation, and for 
“the recall” of public officers when 
their conduct in office is such as to 
make the majority of their constitu- 
ents wish to remove them. The 
Single Tax amendment was beaten, 
but according to the latest returns 
(not quite complete yet) a change of 
less than 2,000 votes would have car- 
ried it. 


Under the heading, “Woman as a 
Trust-Buster,” the Detroit Free Press 
says: 

“The hand that rocks the cradle has 
once more proved its power. What 
the forces of the United States gov- 
ernment, aided by the Sherman act, 
the interstate commerce commission 
and the nation’s courts, have been un- 
able to do, the American housekeeper 
has accomplished in jig time. She has 
brought the beef trust to terms. New 
York meat-packers are reported to 
have discovered that the American 
housewife has found a substitute for 
meat. Since prices were given a sud- 
den upward twist a month or so ago, 
sales have fallen off 20 per cent. * * * 
If meat is hereafter to cost more than 
in the past, we must learn to do with 
less meat. In this case the slacken- 
ing of the demand is likely to be per- 
manent. If the rise in price was mere- 
ly extortion, the trust woke up the 
the wrong passenger. The American 
man may be a pliable victim for such 
robbery, but the American woman— 
never. She will spend 30 cents in car- 
fare to save a penny on a-purchase. 
She is not going to pay any such exor- 
bitant prices for meat as long as she 
has the alternative of feeding her hus- 
band on early vegetables.” 





MISSOURI EDITORS FOR WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS. 





A feature of the meeting of the 
Missouri State Press Association just 
held at Excelsior Springs was the 


strong sentiment manifested in favor 
of woman suffrage. Cornelius Roach, 
editor of the Carthage Democrat, and 








a candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Secretary of State, in a pa- 
per on the needs of the press, said: 
“Another measure that will have a 
tendency to make the newspaper more 
and more indispensable to American 
homes will be the adoption of woman 
suffrage.” An outburst of cheers 
greeted this. When he could he 
heard, Mr. Roach continued: “This 
is a sentiment that much nearer 
enactment into a law than a_ greai 
many people think.” There was at- 
other outburst of cheers that lasted 
for several minutes. Mr. Roach has 
for five terms been Secretary of the 
State Senate, and is considered one of 
the best informed men in the State 
on the trend of legislation. 


is 





MRS. HOWE ON RUSSIAN FREE- 
DOM. 





The Boston Herald said, in its re- 
cent editorial on Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe's Stith birthday, that Mrs. Howe 
is “always young for liberty.” She 
has since shown it by publishing the 
following letter: 


“There will be wide popular sympa- 
thy in America with the protest in 
Parliament from the Irish Nationalist 
members and the labor members 
against a visit from King Edward to 


the Czar of Russia at this time. Dip- 
lomatic reasons may perhaps render 
the visit a necessity; but it is in- 


tensely distasteful to see the head of a 
free and constitutional governmeni 
exchanging compliments with an auto- 


crat in whose name the most atro- 
cious crimes and cruelties are con- 
stantly being committed. 


“The breach of faith with Finland, 
the torturing of political prisoners, 
the court-martialling and summary 
execution of hundreds of civilians 
guilty of no _ serious offence, the 
massacres of multitudes of innocent 
Jews, the withdrawal of all the liber- 
ties solemnly promised to the Russian 
people, the imprisonment for an in- 
definite time of noble men and wo- 
men convicted of no crime, like Cath- 


erine Breshkovsky and Nicholas 
Tchaykovsky, and the exiling of 
thousands to Siberia every year by 


arbitrary decree, without trial or con- 
viction—these are but a partial list 
of the crimes which have darkened 
the reign of this unhappy Czar. And 
the record is growing darker daily 
with ever-increasing reaction and op- 
pression 

“The protest in Parliament repre- 
sents humanity against despotism. 
The working people of England have 
shown themselves to be on the side of 
the oppressed now, as they did at the 
time of our civil war. 


“Julia Ward Howe.” 





ADVERSE MAJORITY REDUCED IN 
OREGON. 


The woman suffrage amendment has 
been defeated in Oregon again, but 
this time by a decreased majority. Two 
years ago, a change of between five 
and six thousand votes would have 
been needed to carry it. This year, a 
change of between three and four 
thousand votes would have carried it. 

The vote on -the amendment was 
much lighter in 1908 than in 1906. 


The aftirmative vote and the negative 
vote both fell off, but the negative 


vote fell off the more largely of the 
two. 

So much seems clear, though the 
count is not yet quite complete. As 
soon as the exact figures of the vote 
are known, we shall give them to our 
readers. 





ANOTHER COLORADO CANARD. 





A syndicate article is going the 
rounds about one “Mary Dwyer” of 
Denver, who was persuaded by a man 
named Kelly to register illegally. The 
statement is made that her case 
“one of 2000’—conveying the infer- 
ence that 2000 women in Denver have 
registered fraudulently. A note of 
inquiry to Miss Ellis Meredith of Den- 
ver brings the following reply: 

“That story is a little bit the worst 
yet. I have just called up the Dis- 
trict Attorney, and he tells me that, 
out of over 2000 cases of irregular 
registration, they found three cases 
against women. There were about 
30,000 women registered, and three of 
them were guilty of fraud. Shocking! 

“I was sorry for Mary Dwyer. She 
had been in this country less than a 
year, was engaged to Kelly—I hoje 
for her own sake that she isn’t now— 
and was told she should have a clerk- 
ship on election day, for which she 
would be paid $10, and that for her to 
register ‘would be a good joke,’ and 


is 





nobody would think anything of it, 
even if she was found out. Well, she 
had ten days in the county jail to con- 
vince her that joking with the goy- 
ernment is dangerous. Kelly, with 
that gallantry for which his kind is 
celebrated, left town, and, as usua', 
Mary paid the price. But great is 
the law of compensations; it is better 
to spend ten days in jail than to 
spend one’s life with such a man as 
Kelly, and Mary ought to know nim 
now. (I am reliably informed hat 
her name is Devine). 

“As a matter of fact, 2000 illegal 
registrations is not quite so bad as it 
sounds. Our elections are biennial, 
and there is a_ very large shifting 
population. Probably at least 10,000 
voters have changed their residences 
within that time. Half a dozen ward 
workers who wanted to commit fraud 
could do so by simply keeping the old 
names and addresses. It would be 
fraud under the present registration 
law. But this list of 2000 false regis- 
trations does not mean that 2000 peo- 
ple, or even 100, went and registered 
under false names; it means that, out 
of some 70,000 odd names on the reg- 
istration books, 2000 were entered 
falsely. Every effort was made to 
reach the people whose names were 
entered, and in perhaps a_ thousand 
cases they were found. Behold a won- 
der: 1.7 names of men, or men 
themselves registering falsely, and 
three women, and there is more joy 
in Hades over the three than over al: 
the rest!” 





WAR’S BEATITUDES. 





By Rey, Walter Walsh. 





Blessed are the proud in spirit, for 
theirs are the kingdoms of the world. 

Blessed are they that cause others 
to mourn, for they shall not need to 
be comforted. 

Blessed are the imperial races, for 
they shall annex the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger 
after gold and thirst after territory, 
for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciless, for they 
shall not need mercy. 

Blessed are the pure patriots, for 
they shall eliminate God. 

Blessed are the peace-breakers, for 
they shall be able to murder the chil- 
dren of God. 

Blessed are they which persecute for 
wickedness’ sake, for they annex the 
kingdom of the persecuted. 

Blessed are ye, when men shall ap- 
plaud you, and canvass for you, and 
move all manner of votes of confi- 
dence in you falsely, for the devil’s 
sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, 
for great is your reward in politics; for 
so rewarded they the worldlings which 
were before you.—‘Moral Damage of 
War.” 





MRS. TAFT ON WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


Mrs. Taft is reported in the Boston 
Globe as saying: 

“I have always believed that women 
should vote. I favor bestowing ou 
them every civic right, but I should 
like to put in a prohibitory clause de- 
barring them from running for public 
office. 

“With women running for oftice, I 
think the natural scheme would be 
disjointed and the end and aim of the 
home destroyed. Their voice is near- 
ly always the voice of wisdom, and 
I see nothing unwomanly in their cast- 
ing the ballot and exercising every 
right of the free citizen, but it seems 
that for the present it is impossible 
to dissociate the right to vote from 
the right to hold office. 

“So the women who would never 
think of any other vocation than that 
of being good wives and mothers are 
prevented from taking their rightful 
share in governing the community, 
through the fear which men have of 
women stepping down from their ped- 
estal. Except in rare instances, the 
influence of women on politics is for 
their elevation. 

“It is truly said that communities 
where women lack civic pride are in 
worse shape than those where man 





neglects his prerogative. Women 
should be versed in every phase of 
politics, and should know what 


everything means which has a direct 
bearing on the home environment. 
That is my idea of purifying politics, 
and [| think it the only practical one.” 





The fewer the voices on the side of 
truth, the more distinct and strong 
must be your own.—Wm. E. Channing. 





“You can teach folks to say their 
prayers, my dear, but nobody can teach 
‘em to pray. Only life does that.”— 
Margaret Deland. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Dorothy Dix made an _ eloquent 
plea for the Anthony Memorial Fund, 
at the beginning of Self-Denial Week. 
It was widely circulated, and should 
have protited our national treasury. 
Mrs. Margaret Howell Jefferson 
Davis Ilayes Colorado Springs, 
Colo., is the only living daughter of 
Jefferson Davis. She has been men- 
tioned as a possible delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention. 


of 


Grace M. O'Connor, Holyoke, and 
Isabelle A. Molden, Hyannis, have suc- 
cessfully passed the four examinations 
held by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Registration in Pharmacy, and were 
registered this week as “qualified phar- 
macists.”’ 


Miss M. E. Balkwill has just been 
elected a Borough Councillor of Lon- 
don. No one was found who 
run against her. Miss Balkwill is a 
well-known social worker, and the 
English papers say that she had “the 
support of men and women of all sorts 
and conditions.” She will represent 
the Kilburn ward of Hampstead. 


would 


Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, Lucy 
Stone’s niece, is now living at Am- 
herst, Mass., where her husband is 


preaching, and she will not be able to 
invite the suffragists to the usual re- 
union at Mrs. Stone’s old home year 
West Brookfield, Mass., on Aug. 13. 
The birthday pilgrimage and meeting 
will therefore be omitted this year. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe left Boston 
this week for her summer home at 
Newport, R. Il. She expects to come 
back during the Biennial of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s (Clubs, the 
last week in June. Mrs. Howe has 
been appointed a fraternal delegate to 
the General Federation from the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Russell 
Central Park in 
rhododendron plantation. 
mile-long strip of beauty, bordering 
one of the popular park drives. The 
park authorities say it will make the 
most beautiful exhibit of rhododen- 
drons in the United States, if not in 
the world. It will require nearly 75,- 
000 of the shrubs, and will cost about 
$60,000. 

Mrs, Clara B. Colby, editor of the 
Woman's Tribune, is marching witli 
the great woman suffrage procession 
in London today. She will attend the 
convention of the International Wo- 
man Suffrage Alliance in Amsterdam, 
June 15 to 21, and the International 
Peace Congress in London in July, 
and will put her abilities asa speaker 
at the service of the English suffra- 
gists, to help in their campaign. 

Miss Gertude Wren, who is, as we 
noted recently, the first woman to 
win the Pereira medal for excellence 
in chemistry, one of the most highly 
prized awards of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of London, is a girl of 22. At 
18 she began the study of her specialty 
at a girls’ high school in Camden 
Town. Botany is another study in 
which Miss Wren has taken a great 
interest, and some time ago she won 
a silver medal for superiority in that 
field. 


Miss Caroline Scott, for years the 
housemate and friend of Miss Laura 
Moore of Vermont, has left the bulk of 
her estate to the equal suffrage cause, 
which was so dear to them both. Miss 
Scott, who passed away at about 90 
years of age, left $300 each to the Na- 
tional American Woman _ Suffrage 
Association, the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. and the New Hampshire W. S. 
A.; $1000 to the Vermont W. S. A., and 
$500 to each of the editors of the Wo- 
man’s Journal. There are several be- 
quests to relatives and friends, and for 
benevolent purposes. Miss Scott, an 
admirable woman, quiet, earnest, un- 
selfish, and of the highest character, 
kept the activity of a girl almost to 
the end of her life. Long after she was 
85, her step in climbing the steep Ver- 
mont hills was lighter than that of 
many women of half her age; and her 
mind was as uncommonly alert and 
healthy as her bodily frame. Would 


has presented 
York with a 
It will be a 


Sage 
New 





that there were many like her! 
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REMOVAL. 
The office of the Woman's Journal 
has been removed to 6 Beacon St., 


Boston, Room 1018S. 





OUR NEW OFFICE. 





The new office of the Woman's Jour- 
nal at 6 Beacon St. is a great improve- 
ment upon the old one at 3 Park St. 
This is the unanimous opinion of the 
friends who have visited us in our new 
quarters, The editors of the Journal, 
who were at first disgusted at being 
obliged to move, are falling more in 
love with the new office every day. 

It recalls Anne Whitney’s poem, 
“The Prospect:”’ 

O wondrous delight of a window 

A tair “ten” stories high, 

With its view to the southward and 
west, 

And its limitless boon of sky! 


With its murmur and coo of pigeons, 

Settling upon the roof— 

And a distant stir that betokens 

A world that is well aloof! 

It is three stories, not ten, in the 
poem. There was not a sky-scraper in 
Massachusetts when those lines were 
written, half a century ago. But now 
we have an airy nest from which our 
two great windows look clear away 
over the city to the Blue Hill of Mil- 
ton, with Parker Hill and Corey's 
Hill continuing the _ horizon line. 
Park Street church is still our neigh- 
bor, but now we look down upon its 
belfry, and share the high society of 
its weather vane. Right below our 
windows is a delightful expanse of 
green tree-tops, the trees of the Old 
Granary Burying Ground, with the 
sunlight playing on their delicately- 
cut leaves and the wind swaying their 
branches. We are so high up that the 
line of houses along Park street looks 
merely like a little reef of bricks and 
mortar in a green ocean of trees, the 
trees of the Burying Ground and those 
of the Common and the Public Garden 
all seeming to run together and form 
one forest. We look over the bui:uing 
at 3 Park street, containing our old 
office, and along the whole length of 
Tremont street until it meets Boylston, 
and away to the distant hills. 

To the left we can see South Boston, 
with a white spire rising out of a mass 
of foliage, and with memories of Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe and the Blind Asy- 
lum. Then come city buildings, with 
innumerable white plumes of steam 
streaming up into the air, and a tew 
black plumes from factory chimneys. 
On the southern horizon we can see the 
stand-pipe rising above Wollaston, 
and the home of Miss Hattie lk. 
Turner, for sO many years a saintly 
presence in our office. Iurther along 
the horizon rises the tower on Mount 
Bellevue, looking down on the site of 
the old transcendental experiment at 
Brook Farm; and still further, the 
Roxbury water-tower, always associat- 
ed in our minds with the home of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison the elder, the 
Liberator. The spire of Trinity, bring- 
ing memories of Phillips Brooks, is in 
full view, with innumerable other 
spires, and a surprising number of 
flags, American flags and those of va- 
rious business firms. fluttering merrily 
against the blue, “I had no idea there 
were so many flags in Boston!’ is a 
frequent comment of our visitors. 

By a curious coincidence, the build- 
ing containing our new office is on the 
site of the one where the Woman's 
Journal had its original oftice in 1870. 
But what a contrast between tnose 
two little dark rooms at 3 Tremont 
Place, with a view bounded by the 
opposite wall, and this bright, lofty 
chamber, with its wonderful prospect! 
The outlook for the cause has changed 
as much during the past 3S years as 
the outlook from our office. In 1870, 
women had full suffrage nowhere in 
the world except in Wyoming. Now, 
from our watch-tower, if we could look 
far enough—and it almost seems as if 
we could—we should see women voting 
at all elections in Australia, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Finland and four of our 
own Western States, and at municipal 





elections throughout a large part of 
the civilized world. But that gloomy 
little office on Tremont Place was fre- 
quented by heroes and saints, and in 
the spirit of prophecy they saw all this 
triumph from afar, and “seized it with 
their eye,” in the wards of the old 
hymn. 

We had become so attached to 3 
Park St. that we never should have 
left it except by necessity. But the 
first wrench of leaving the building 
where we hdd been for 18 years is 
over, and we are now beginning to 
realize the benefits of the change. It 
is a satisfaction to be in a fine, mod- 
ern, up-to-date building, solid and 
splendidly kept, instead of in a ram- 
shackle old house where the weight of 
the Woman's Journal’s safe, though 
not inordinately stuffed with coin, bent 
the beams cut of place, and made doors 
sag and bolts refuse to work. Instead 
of a tiny, slow elevator, hardly able to 
hold three persons, there are several 
large, swift elevators, running day and 
night. No more groping down dark, 
crooked stairs, by the light of a match, 
if one wishes to eat supper in the office 
and go out to an evening meeting af- 
terwards! There is running water in 
the new office, and a number of other 
conveniences. 

Of course, there are some draw- 
backs. We are a little farther from 
the Subway; we have lost the large 
old-fashioned closet, so useful for stor- 
age: and the change from gas to elec- 
tricity has thrown out of commission 
the dear little gas stove on which so 
much hot chocolate has been made in 
past years. Last but not least, while 
the old office consisted of two tiny 
cubby-holes, the new one consists of 


one larger room, much _ pleasanter 
to occupy, but giving less chance 
for privacy. This is partly offset, 
however, by the kind offer of our 


friend William Lloyd Garrison to let 
us hold consultations or overflow meet- 
ings in his room; and it is no small 
part of our satisfaction in the change 
to 6 Beacon St, that it brings our office 
into the same building with his. 

Up to Jan. 1, we have our present 
oftice for the same rent as the old one. 
After that, we shall have to pay $50 
per year more. 

But the advantages are worth it. 
Above all, the wonderful view will be 
a constant source of inspiration and 
cheer. 

Let as many of our friends as possi- 
ble come in and see it. A. S. B. 





UNDER OUR WINDOWS. 





In the historic burying ground under 
our windows lie the victims of the 
“Boston Massacre” of March 5, 1775; 
also Paul Revere, John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, James Otis and Peter 
Faneuil. Here rest half a dozen early 
Governors of Massachusetts, the first 
Mayor of Boston, Chief Justice Samuel 
Sewall, and a long array of dignitaries, 
civil and ecclesiastical. Here is the 
Franklin monument, with the graves 
of Benjamin Franklin's parents. And 
here for a time rested the remains of 
Wendell Phillips, dearer to the hearts 
of suffragists than all the rest. One 
remarkable epitaph reads: 

ELISHA BROWN 

of Boston who, in October, 1769, 
during 17 days, inspired with a gen- 
erous zeal for the laws, Bravely and 
successfully opposed a whole British 
regiment in their violent attempt to 
force him from his legal habitation. 
Happy Citizen, when cailed singly tu 
be a barrier to the Liberties of a Con- 
tinent! 





ENLIST THE MEN. 





One cause of delay in securing for 
women citizens the civil and political 
rights enjoyed by male citizens is that 
the active movement in its behalf has 
been so largely limited to women. At 
the meetings held in its advocacy 
nine-tenths in attendance are usually 
women, a majority of them suffragists 
already. Members of suffrage associa- 
tions, local, State, and National, are 
almost all women. 

Yet quite as many men as women 
are in favor of woman suffrage. It 
does not seem to have occurred to wo- 
men that the men should be actively 
enlisted in their effort for women’s 
enfranchisement, nor to men that they 
themselves should be active workers 
in the women’s bekalf. 

This is all wrong. Men need women 
as voters quite as much as women 
need to vote, and men's direct co-op- 
eration is imperatively needed in or- 
der to make women’s demand logical 
and successful. Either our suffrage 
societies should secure a large num- 
ber of active male members, or a 





“man’s woman suffrage association” 
should be formed to work indepen- 
dently for the legislation which men 
alone are able to enact. 

There is probably no community 
wherein as many men as women do 
not believe in the principle of equal 
suffrage. How shall the voters and 
politicians be enlisted in the work of 
nominating and electing legislators 
pledged in advance to urge the enact- 
ment of municipal and presidential 
woman suffrage and the submission of 
a woman suffrage amendment to the 
State Constitutions? 

let this all-important question be 
considered by our subscribers during 
the summer yacation. Let a concerted 
movement be made next fall to enlist 
the men of every locality in practical 
co-operation. Let the immense social 
and personal influence women already 
possess, be made a means of setting 
the men to work to secure the rights 
so unjustly withheld. What we want 
is not woman suffrage in the millen- 
nium but woman suffrage in 1908. 

Within six months the Presidential 
election will be over. A new national 
administration will have been chosen. 
New political issues will then come to 
the front. That will be our golden op- 
portunity to marshal our forces. 

We are not aware of our own 
strength. The game is already in our 
hands. Thirteen years ago 87,000 Mas- 
sachusetts men voted for woman sut- 
frage. One half of that number can 
elect or defeat a majority of her Sen- 
ators and Representatives, When the 
women who want to vote in every 
representative district make _ their 
wishes sufficiently manifest to their 
male friends, the victory will be 
achieved, H. B. B. 





“INDETERMINATE SENTENCE.” 





Editors Woman's Journal. 

At the last meeting of our Equal 
Suffrage Club, your article on “New 
Zealand Results,” in the Journal of 
May 16, was read. One of the reforms 
mentioned by Mrs. Sheppard we didn’t 
quite understand—viz: “Indeterminate 
Sentences for Prisoners.” Please ex- 
plain to us what this means? 

Ella W. Johnson. 


Newport, Del. 

{The law permitting indeterminate 
sentences authorizes ihe release of 
convicts after a longer or shorter pe- 
riod according to their behavior and 
circumstances, at the discretion of the 
courts, It is intended as an induce- 
ment to criminals to reform by reliev- 
ing them from confinement when this 
can be done without endangering the 
interests of society, on the prisoner’s 
giving evidence of intention to be a 
good citizen hereafter.—H. B. B.] 








THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 





When the papers announced in 
large headlines Mr. Asquith’s “sur- 
render” to the woman _ suffragists, 
close on the heels of this came the 
news that a number of the “suffrag- 
ettes” had made a demonstration in 
front of Mr. Asquith’s house, to show 
their dissatisfaction, and had been 
sent to prison. Many Americans won- 
dered why the women should do this, 
when Mr. Asquith had promised them 
all they could reasonably ask, or, at 
any rate, had made them a large con- 
cession. 

The English suffrage papers, 
at hand, make the reason clear. 

60 M. P.’s Visit Mr. Asquith. 

Sixty Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment waited upon Mr. Asquith in a 
body, and asked him to let Mr. 
Stanger’s bill, now pending in the 
House of Commons, come to a vote. 
This bill gives suffrage to women 
upon the same terms on which men 
now have it. It passed its second 
reading by the large majority of 271 
to 92, and was then referred to a 
committee. It can be got out of com- 
mittee and put upon its final passage 
if the government consents, but not 
otherwise. 

Mr. Asquith’s Reply. 

In answer to the request of the 60 
Liberal members, Mr. Asquith refused 
to let Mr. Stanger’s bill come to a 
vote, pleading lack of time. He went 
on to say that before the end of this 
Parliament the government would 
bring in a measure for a general 
“Electoral Reform bill” (i. e., a uni- 
versal extension of the suffrage to 
men and a remodelling of the whole 
basis upon which the franchise in 
England now rests): that the govern- 
ment would not include women in its 
bill; but that if any member chose to 
introduce a woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the general bill, the govern- 


now 





ment, as a government, would not op- 
pose it, provided the amendment was 
“upon democratic lines,” and provided 
it had “the strong and undoubted sup- 
port” of the women of the country, 
and also of the present male electors. 
He said it was “evident to everybody 
that women’s suffrage had received a 
great impetus in recent years, in 
spite of what he might call the antics 
of some of its supporters.” If the 
woman suffrage amendment complied 
with the conditions he had mentioned 
the government could not oppose it, 
“for the simple and sufficient reason 
that two-thirds of his colleagues in 
the Cabinet approved of the proposal 
to give votes to women.” 

The 60 Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment professed themselves satisfied 
with this promise. The English 
press, both Liberal and Conservative, 
hailed it as a great concession, if not 
a complete surrender; the daily pa- 
pers in favor of woman suffrage re- 
joiced, and those opposed lamented. 
But many of the suffragists are en- 
tirely dissatisfied, and the “suffrag- 
ettes”—i. e., the Women’s Social and 
Political Union and the Women's 
Freedom League—are indignant. 


Why Women Object. 
The bill giving women the Parlia- 


mentary vote upon the same terms on 
which men now have it, has a three- 
fourths majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and, if passed by the Commons, 
would probably be accepted by the 
Lords. A bill for universal manhood 
suffrage (whether with or without an 
amendment for universal womanhood 
suffrage tacked on to it) is not sure to 
pass the House of Commons, and is 
almost certain to be thrown out by the 
Ifouse of Lords. 
An Omnibus Bill. 

All sorts of vehemently controvert- 
ed propositions will be mixed up with 
any general electoral reform bill—the 
demand for proportional representa- 
tion, redistribution of seats, Irish rep- 
resentation, the abolition of plural 
voting, changes in the method of reg- 
istration, the complete removal of the 
property qualification, ete., ete. All 
these will make it much harder to 
carry such a general bill than to carry 
the simple bill wiping out the sex 
line in the suffrage law as it now 
stands—a measure which the House of 
Commons is ready to pass immediate- 
ly, if the government will let it come 
to a vote. 


Another Snag. 
Another objection to putting off wo- 


man suffrage until the adoption of a 
general electoral reform bill is the 
danger that the advocates of that bill 
would yield to the temptation to 
throw woman suffrage over for the 
sake of securing a few more votes for 
the enlarged suffrage for men. If the 
supporters of manhood suffrage in the 
British Parliament were having 2 
hard struggle to carry their measure 
(as they undoubtedly would have), 
and if they thought they could get it 
through more readily without the wo- 
man suffrage amendment, the chances 
are that many even of the avowed 
friends of woman suffrage would vote 
against the amendment. This has hap- 
pened repeatedly in different Euro- 
pean Parliaments. Mr. Asquith 
knows this perfectly well; and it looks 
to us, at this distance, as if his pro- 
posal were merely an adroit device to 
prevent or delay woman suffrage, and 
at the same time to throw a sop to the 
suffragists, whose power had grown 
too formidable to be longer ignored. 
On this last point, pretty much every- 
one in England seems tu be agreed. 


Many Women, Many Minds. 
Some of the women have accepted 


the sop with gratitude: others have 
not. The Countess of Carlisle, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, declares herself delighted. Her 
daughter, Lady Dorothy Howard, 
worked for Winston Churchill's elec- 
tion when the suffragists were oppos- 
ing him, and Lady Carlisle has all 
along objected to the policy of work- 
ing to defeat the Liberal candidates— 
though it is only this policy that has 
at last brought the government to any 
concession. Her attitude is that of ua 
good many women who are party Lib- 
erals first and suffragists second. 


Liberal Women Excited. 
At a meeting of the Council of the 


Women’s Liberal Federation, called to 
discuss woman suffrage, Lady Car- 
lisle, in an enthusiastic speech prais- 
ing Mr. Asquith, moved a resolution 
of gratitude and rejoicing, which was 
carried by acclamation. It was then 
voted by a large majority that the 





Liberal women should be urged to 
work only for those candidates who 
supported woman suffrage openly in 
their election speeches. Miss Mar- 
garet Ashton moved that “unless wo- 
men's suffrage is granted before the 
dissolution of Parliament, the time 
will have arrived for a definite re- 
fusal on the part of Liberal women to 
work at Parliamentary elections.” 
The speeches on this motion caused 
much excitement, and the chair de- 
clared the resolution lost. Lady Grove 
and Mrs. Strickland urged the Coun- 
cil to accept the invitation of the Na- 
tion Union of Women’s Suffrage So- 
cieties and be officially represented in 
the great suffrage procession of June 
13. The Council decided against this, 
at Lady Carlisle’s suggestion, because 
tne Women’s Freedom League (which 
works against all the Liberal candi- 
dates) was to take part. 

The National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies had not taken ofti- 
cial action on Mr. Asquith’s pronun- 
ciamento, at last accounts. The de- 
partment in Women’s Franchise edit- 
ed by the N. U. W. S. publishes a let- 
ter by the Hon. Bertrand Russell, de- 
claring that “it is to all intents and 
purposes as good as if the govern- 
ment had directly taken up the en- 
franchisement of women,” and urging 
that the suffragists should cease to op- 
pose the government candidates. That 
looks as if the older and more conser- 
vative Suffrage Societies were inclin- 
ing to this view. 

The Men’s League for Women’s Sutf- 
frage has taken no official action. The 
department that it edits in Women’s 
Franchise says, in substance, that Mr. 
Asquith’s utterance is a gain, as far 
as it goes, and that the advocates of 


suffrage must work harder than ever,- 


“so that Mr. Asquith may have no ex- 
cuse for denying that there is a real 
demand.” 

But there is no uncertain sound 
from the two “militant” societies 
which have stirred up most of the in- 
creased agitation in recent years, the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
and the Women's I'reedom League. 
They are wholly dissatisfied with Mr. 
Asquith’s promise. They look upon 
it as a mere bit of bluff intended to 
win back the support of the Liberal 
women for the party, and to split up 
the suffragists. They propose to fight 
the government candidates harder 
than ever, “Votes for Women” says: 


“We are prepared to continue tu 
show that numbers of women are be- 
hind this agitation. Such evidence 
will be given by numerous demonstra- 
tions in all parts of the country, apd 
by the great meeting in Hyde Park on 
June 21.” The editor adds, somewhat 
grimly: “The chief business of this 
Union, however, is to show not so 
much that large numbers of women 
desire the vote, but -that a sufficient 
number are ready and able to take the 
action which is necessary to compel 
the government to deal with the ques- 
tion.” 

The Unenfranchised Men. 


Mr. Asquith says woman suffrage 
must not be granted without proof 
that an overwhelming majority of wo- 
men want it. But he proposes tu 
bring in a bill to give suffrage to the 
unenfranchised men, without any 
such condition. The overwhelming 
majority of the unenfranchised men 
in England have never expressed the 
slightest wish for the ballot. These 
unenfranchised men, as a class, seem 
totally indifferent on the _ subject. 
They have not shown a tithe as much 
desire for the ballot as the women; 
they have not got up one meeting or 
petition in their own behalf where 
the women have got up a hundred. 
Yet Mr. Asquith is so benevolently 
desirous to admit them that he not 
only gives them precedence over the 
women, but is willing to put the wo- 
men off indefinitely for their sake. 

On the whole, the suffragettes seem 
to have good ground for being indig- 
nant. A. S. B. 





THE ENGLISH SUFFRAGE PAPERS. 





England is now the storm centre 
of the equal suffrage movement. As 
many American suffragists as can 
possibly afford it ought to take the 
two English weekly papers devoted to 
the cause. 

“Women’s Franchise,” published oat 
183 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E. C., London, price $1.62 per year, 
is the organ of the National Union 
of Women’s Suffrage Associations (in- 
cluding 150 societies), the Women’s 
Freedom League, and the Men's 
League for. Women’s Suffrage, each 
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of which edits a department in it. 
“Votes for Women,” edited by Fred- 
erick and Emmeline Pethick Law- 
rence, price $1.62 per year, is the or- 
gan of the National Women’s Socia! 
and Political Union. 
Both papers are of great interest, 
and the two are needed by any Amer- 


ican who wants to get a complete 
view of the field and the work i 
England. 





“JUS SUFFRAGII.” 





“Jus Suffragii,’ the organ of the 
International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance, published (in English) by Miss 
Martina Kramers, 92  Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam, Holland, price 82 cents a 
year, is essential to anyone wishing 
to keep in touch with the equal rights 
movement all over the world. It is 
the most inspiring and encouraging 
paper that comes to our office; and the 
next few numbers will be of special 
interest, as they will report the Inter- 
national Conference st Amsterdam. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 





THE ENGLISH SOCIETIES. 


American suffragists know little 
and care less about the dividing lines 
between the different sections of the 
suffragists in England. But, to avoid 
confusion in regard to the various 
celebrations to be held this month, a 
few words of explanation may be de- 
sirable. 

The great procession held in Lon- 
don today is got up by the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Associa- 
tions, the older and more conservative 
Suffrage Societies, of which Mrs. Mil- 
licent Garrett Fawcett is president. 

The great demonstration to be held 
in Hyde Park on June 21, with seven 
processions, 80 speakers, more than 
2,000 banners, and 30 special excur- 
sion trains to London from all parts 
of England, is arranged by the Na- 
tional Women’s Social and Political 
Union, of which Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her daughters, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, are the leaders. 

The Women’s Freedom League, in 
which Mrs. Despard and Mrs. Theresa 
Billington Greig are the leaders, is a 
militant organization working along 
the same general lines as the Wo- 
men’s Social and _ Political Union. 
These two societies are the suffra- 
gettes as distinguished from the suf- 
fragists. They were originally united 
in one body, but split into two. Both 
believe that women should work to 
defeat the Liberal candidates until 
the government gives in, but one be- 
lieves that women may properly work 
to elect candidates of other parties 
who are suffragists, and the other 
thinks that they should not work to 
elect anybody, but only to defeat the 
Liberals. The real cause of the divi- 
sion is reported to be not so much this 
slight theoretical difference as_ to 
methods as an inability to work to- 
gether on the part of two women of 
very strong personalities, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and Mrs. Billington-Greig. But 
both labor unweariedly for the same 
end, the enfranchisement of women. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 

Only one woman, Miss Mabel Keyes 
Babcock, was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy at the commencement held this 
week. Miss Babcock received the 
degree of bachelor of science in ar- 
chitecture. The subject of her thesis 
was “A Development of the Campus 
of Northwestern University.” She 
holds the degree of B. A. from the 
Northwestern. 





Vassar College has awarded the 
highest honor it can give a member 
of the graduating class to Miss Ruth 
M. Weeks of Kansas City. She has 
been selected to spend one year 
abroad under the provisions of the 
William Borden fellowship. She is 
the first Vassar graduate to go abroad 
under this fellowship, which was 
founded last year by Miss Mary Bor- 
den, a member of the class of 1907, 
as a memorial to her father. It pro- 
vides $1500 annually to be spent in 
travel] and study, with a view to some 
special form of usefulness. 





Eighty-one young women were 
graduated from Bryn Mawr College 
this week. Announcement was made 
of the completion of a fund of $34,000 
raised by friends of the college for 


the rebuilding of the gymnasium. 





The fellowship offered by the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston to a Radcliffe graduate has 
been awarded for the year ’08-’09 to 
Edith G. Reeves, 07. The amount of 


gation in the research department of 
the Union and study in the economics 
department of the college. The Euro- 
pean fellowship offered by the Wom- 
en’s Education Association of Boston 
has been awarded to Elizabeth B. 
Demarest, A.B., A.M., Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe graduate student, ’07-’08. 





The Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory has awarded Miss Emmeline 
Moore, M.A., Wellesley, 1906, the sec- 
ond prize in the Walker competition, 
for a paper based upon “A Study of 
Winter Buds with Reference to Their 
Growth and Leaf Content”—the paper 
being a duplicate of the thesis pre- 
sented by Miss Moore in partial ful- 
filment of the master of arts require- 
ment. 





Miss Malvina M. Bennett, professor 
of elocution in the College of Liberal 
Arts, Boston University, for thirteen 
years, has resigned. She was the 
only woman instructor in the college, 
with the exception of Miss Helen 
Blackwell, who has charge of the 
gymnastics. Miss Bennett graduated 
from Boston University in 1878. She 
became instructor in elocution at 
Knox College, Galesburg, II]., in 1880, 
and remained there more than six 
years. In 1891 she became professor 
of elocution at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. She has held a position on 
the faculty of Wellesley College since 
1896, and is now associate professor 
of elocution there. 





Educational and civic conferences 
are to be held during commencement 
week at Oberlin College, June 18-25, 
as a part of the celebration of the 
75th anniversary of the founding of 
the college. Other interesting feat- 
ures will be the dedication of the two 
new college buildings—the Finney 
Memorial Chapel and the Carnegie 
Library—the opening of the Olney art 
collection, valued at $200,000, and the 
campus’ illumination and_ student 
pageant, a procession with floats, 
transparencies and costumes, bring- 
ing cut the distinctive features of the 
college life, past and present. 

F. M. A. 





TROLLEY TOUR IN NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch and 
Miss Maud Malone returned last week 
from a suffrage campaign by trolley 
car. They reported a cordial recep- 
tion everywhere except in that “anti” 
stronghold, Albany. Starting trom 
Seneca Falls after the celebration 
they went through the State by tro!- 
ley, stopping to hold open air meet- 
ings in the towns along the way. It 
was necessary to get a permit in each 
case, but this was accomplished with- 
out trouble everywhere until the capi- 
tal was reached. 


‘Here,’ said Mrs. Blatch at the 
Woman’s University Club in New 
York City, “the Mayor, Charles HE. 


Gaus, happened to be an anti-suffrag- 
ist. He gave us the permit readily 
enough, but it was for Market Squire, 
a place absolutely deserted at night, 
and dark as Egypt. Miss Malone, who 
went to get the permit, asked if State 
street wouldn’t be better. Mayor 
Gaus said there was too much trattic 
there, and danger of some one being 
run over. Then Miss Malone asked if 
the Salavation Army held its meet- 
ings in Market Square. We have 
zrown wise since we have been hol1- 
ing open air meetings, and we always 
ask where the Salvation Army meets, 
as we know that they always get the 
best places. The Mayor answered that 
all open-air meetings were held in 
Market Square. 

“Well, we went to Market Square at 
S o’clock and found it wrapped in 
Egyptian darkness, and not a soul to 
be seen more than once in ten min- 
utes. Obviously we could not hold any 
meeting there. We walked on to 
Pearl and State streets, and there was 
the Salvation Army. <A block below, 
two men were holding forth about 
something else, and a tittle further on 
was a vender of patent medicines. 
“We saw that the Mayor had been 
trying to protect the good people of 
Albany from our false doctrines, but 
we did not propose to be got rid of 
in that way. We hunted up some Al- 
bany suffragists, and told them they 
must go with us in the morning to see 
the Mayor and make him give us an- 
other permit. Mrs. Thompson ani 
Mrs. Burgess arranged to go with us, 
and we were ushered into the Mayor's 
office. 

“We told him we wanted a permit 
to hold a meeting in State street, and 
explained why we hadn't been able 
to hold one in Market Square. He 
said he didn’t know that we wanted 
to address the passersby, but thought 
we intended to bring women together 
from all over the State. But he gave 
us the permit, and we hoisted the 
yellow banner in State street at one 





the fellowship is $500, and its holder 
is to divide her time between investi- 





o'clock and had a fine meeting.”’—N. 


| STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





The last regular meeting of the In- 
terurban Woman Suffrage Council for 
the season was held at its Headquar- 
ters, Hotel Martha Washington, June 
3. In the absence of the chairman, 
Mrs. Chapman Catt, the vice-chair- 
man, Miss Craft, presided. The topic 
of discussion was the proposed Bazar 
of the Interurban Council, to be held 
Nov. 6 and 7, Each of the sixteen Suf- 
frage Leagues of Greater New York is 
to have a booth, differing in novelty 
and character. Besides the usual 
fancy, utility and candy tables, there 
will be a model kitchen, with domestic 
labor-saving devices, the invention of 
women, on exhibition; a Japanese tea 
room, where tea-cup prophesies will be 
read—also a character-reader and a 
phrenologist to add to the attractions. 
A musical entertainment will be given 
during the evenings. 

A prominent feature of the Bazar 
will be that no chances will be sold on 
any article, and no voting contests 
permitted. 

A resolution was passed to send 
greetings to the conference of the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance. 

The Interurban Council has had a 
year of encouraging work, and the 
members are stimulated to further 
exertions, feeling that a strong senti- 
ment for the cause of woman suffrage 
is steadily growing. 

M. Williams, 
Chairman Press Committee. 
Suffrage Headquarters, 
29 East 20th street, New York City. 





The Kings County FP. E. League 
held its annual meeting June G, at the 
Borough Park Club House, Brooklyn. 
In the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Oreola W. Haskell, Mrs. ©. W. Fisk, 
vice-president, presided. The reports 
of the officers told of an active year’s 
work. ‘The president’s address was 
read by the acting recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Emma V. Simis. The cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Nellie C. 
Browne, the treasurer, Mrs. May Bar- 
rett, and the auditors, Mrs, Annie 
Warren, Mrs. Orion White and Mrs. 
Ella Russell, all reported. Mrs. Jen- 
nie Terry, chairman of Literature: 
Miss Ida <A. Craft, Work among 
Young People; Mrs. Emma V. Simis, 
Press, and Mrs. Osborne, Enrolment, 
reported for the various committees. 

The local Leagues in the county 
represented at the meeting were the 
Brooklyn W. 5S. A., the Bedford P. E. 
League, the Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
League, the Bushwick League, the 
Flatbush League, the Prospect League, 
the Young People’s League, and the 
Anna Shaw League. Plans are being 
made to advance the suffrage work 
during the summer, although the lo- 
cal Leagues will not hold regular 
monthly meetings. 

An informal luncheon was partaken 
of by the delegates and friends during 
the noon hour. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, Miss 
Ida A. Craft: vice-president-at-large, 
Mrs. C. W. Fisk: recording secretary, 
Mrs. Emma VY. Simis: corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Nellie C. Browne; 
treasurer, Mrs. May Burrett; auditors, 
Mrs. Annie Warren, Mrs. Orion 
White, Mrs. Cc. Child. A meeting 
will be held this week to appoint 
chairmen of Standing Committees and 
plan the work for the coming year. 

In the afternoon, Judge William H. 
Wood of Manhattan delivered an ad- 
dress, and told the members how they 
could advance the cause. He said he 
had always been a staunch supporter 
of woman suffrage, and the day was 
not far distant when we would secure 
the franchise. He is always ready to 
do all he can to help advance the 
principle of equal rights. Mrs, Har- 
riet Johnston Wood also made a few 
remarks, and urged the members 
never to lose an opportunity to speak 
for woman suffrage. 

All declared that they had enjoyed a 
profitable and pleasant day. 
Ida A. Craft, President. 
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Connecticut. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club 
had an outing the other day at Keney 
Park, There was a meeting addressed 
by a number of speakers and presided 
over by the State President, Mrs. E. 
D. Bacon. The meeting was followed 
by feasting and fun. The Hartford 
Times says: 

“An army of anti-suffragists were 
there in the form of mosquitoes, but 
they did not disturb the equanimity 
of the suffragists any more than the 
work of the human ‘Antis’ does. In 
fact, a strong hope was expressed that 
the latter would start up an organiza- 
tion in this State, as there is nothing 
that gives such an impetus to the cause 
of suffrage as do these opponents of 
freedom for woman, backed up as 
they are by the liquor element and 
everything that works for unright- 
eousness and bondage.” 





The Meriden P. E, Club has held its 
last meeting of the season, but will 
meet with the W. C. T. U. to discuss 
putting a woman on the School 
Board. Mrs. E. D. Bacon, State W. S. 
A. president, at one of the meetings 
in May gave a talk on school suffrage. 
and told of the manner of procedure 
of the women voters in Hartford 
when they were successful in getting 
their woman nominee, Mrs. sunaer- 
land, on the School Board. 

The club will make an effort this 





yY. Tribune. 


fall to do likewise, as there are va- 


cancies to be filled, and the club has 
one or two good, efficient women in 
view, one having served on the School 
Board satisfactorily in the past. 

The club has lately lost a valucd 
and esteemed member, Miss Ella I’. 
Wiard, first vice-president and a pro- 
gressive woman along many lines. 
The cause of suffrage was near to her 
heart, and she was ever ready and 
willing to help with her money and 
time. The club has enjoyed many of 
her interesting papers. She was al- 
ways on the lookout for advance in 
the suffrage movement, and brought 
many articles on the subject to the 
club meetings. She had a pretty home 
on the outskirts of the city, to which 
the club was invited many times, al- 
ways enjoying these social outings 
with one who made a charming host- 
ess. It was mainly “hrough her ef- 
forts that a public library was estab- 
lished in her town. She worked dili- 
gentiy for it, and was proud of the 
success that crowned her efforts. 
Bright and progressive, she was al- 
ways an inspiration to the club. She 
believed the club should have a sul- 
frage column in the papers, and, act- 
ing on her advice, suffrage matter 
was put into the daily papers each al- 
ternate week, in the Morning Record 
and Evening Journal. Her sugges- 
tions and advice were always good, 
and were generally acted upon. Her 
influence will always be felt, even 
though she no longer meets with us. 

During vacation suffrage matter 
will still find its way into the daily 
papers and help to create public senti- 
ment. 

The president of the club will go 
to Denver this summer to visit her 
daughter. Her trip will be of benefit 
to the club, as she will bring home 
much information of interest. The 
stay-at-homes will not be idle, but 
will keep in touch with the suffrage 
movement, gathering up all the news 
that is educational. 

The club has been invited to unite 
with the Equal Rights Club of Hari- 
ford in their annual outing. 

A. A. Truesdale. 


Massachusetts. 
Worcester.—The annual meeting 
was held with Mrs. Adeline H. How- 


land on this, her S8rd birthday. <A 
bouquet of 83 white carnations was 
sent by the Worcester Association tor 
Better Laws for Women and Children. 
In making the presentation speech, 
Mrs. Marble alluded to the color as 
symbolical of Mrs. Howland’s beauti- 
ful character, and to the fragrance of 
the flowers as emblematic of the love 
which she has shown for her fellow- 
women throughout her long life. Mrs. 
Howland made a fitting response, 
with a cursory review of her life, with 
its sunshine and clouds and its striv- 
ing for progress. She compared the 
past with the present, showing what 
we had attained already. Numerous 
gifts of flowers were in vases from 
friends and neighbors, who expressed 
their esteem and good wishes for our 
dignified hostess. We were invited to 
the dining-room, where fruit punch, 
tea and cakes were served. Music 
was furnished by a grandniece of Mrs. 
Howland, who sang and played. It 
was a very pleasant occasion. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Mrs. Emma C. 
Marble; vice-presidents, Mrs. Adeline 
H. Howland, Mrs. Anna G. Fowler; 
secretary, Miss Genevieve’ Boland; 
treasurer and librarian, Mrs. Abbie A. 
Bigelow: auditor, Mrs. Martha H. 
Barhydt; executive committee, Mrs. 
Helen A. Easterbrook, Mrs. Amanda 
B. Shaw, Mrs. Jennie L.. Bartlett, Mrs. 
Nellie S. Smith, Mrs. Emma J. W. 
Lothrop, 

We voted to hold a sale of articles 
left over from our Easter Sale, at the 
regular October meeting, with candy, 
jelly and cake, if contributed. 





Brighton and Aliston.—The League 
held its annual meeting June 5, at the 
home of Mrs. Crawford. Officers were 


elected as follows: Mrs. Emma F. 
Brown, president; Mrs. Mabel 8S. 
Crawford, Mrs. (. M. Wietz, vice- 


presidents: Mrs. Martha ©. Ellis, cor- 


responding secretary; Mrs. Sarah F. 
Hapgood, recording secretary: Mrs. 
Gertrude (. Coftin, treasurer; Mrs. 


Crawford and Mrs, Stahl, delegates to 
the State Convention next October. 
Mrs. George F. Lowell gave an ad- 
dress, which was followed by a social 
hour and a collation. The meeting 
was a fine one in every way. The 
League is prosperous, having a num- 
ber of energetic members. 





WOODLAND FARM CAMP. 





Woodland Farm Camp, at Eliot, 
Me., is a family camp on the cottage 
plan, with special provision for the 
eare of young people. It provides for 
summer needs,—outdoor life, recrea- 
tion and work for young people, rest 
and refreshment for older ones, fresh 
air, sunshine, meadows and sandy 
beach for children. Special attention 
is given to food. 

The Camp Life. 
The camp life is a combination of 
the old-fashioned village and the old- 
fashioned home, with certain addi- 
tional modern features. The social, 
intellectual and _ spiritual life ex- 
presses, in many ways, the old-fash- 
ioned village, where the inhabitants 
united to bring about a social state 
which can exist only when people 
work together for a common good. 
The domestic and industrial life sug- 
gests the old-fashioned home, where 
everyone, even to the children, lent a 


hand. The modern features are the 
central dining-room and_ kitchen, 
wherein one cook serves for the entire 
camp, the simplified dwellings, the 
specialized educational advantages, 
the separate camps for girls and boys, 
and the whole point of view. 
Methods. 

For all the activities of the every- 
day life, in which every camper takes 
some part, there are expert teachers. 

Home Method Illustrated. 

In the kitchen of the old house 
alongside what was once a barn and 
what is now the general kitchen din- 
ing-room and living-room, is a skilful 
teacher cooking, preparing a certain 
portion of the meal with an enthusi- 
asm which communicates itself to her 
assistants, and enlists their hearty co- 
operation. Here, in what is called the 
practice kitchen, a large portion of the 
bread which supplies the camp is 
made. 

Domestic Arts Shop. 

In a large loft over a combination 
woodshed and workshop is the domes- 
tic arts shop. Here a master crafts- 
woman works with her apprentices. 
They make work-dresses, aprons, sun- 
bonmets, trolley-hats and other gar- 
ments adapted to summer needs. 
These are made to order, and each ap- 
prentice receives a percentage on her 
sales. In this shop one also finds con- 
venient devices for camp furnishing. 

Gardening. 

The camp has its own gardens. 
Those who conduct the work in them 
do it because they like it and know 
how to do it well. 

Workshop. 

In the workshop tools are put to 
such uses as the camp life suggests. 
Work Hours. 

All the morning hours are work 
hours. The afternoons are given to 
games, excursions, swimming and any 
other suitable pastime. 

Sports. 

For both boys and girls there is a 
director of sports. Where necessary, 
special attention is given to physical 
training. 

Bathing. 

There is good salt-water bathing, a 
safe beach a quarter of a mile long. 
Lessons are given in swimming. Stu- 
dents never bathe or swim without ex- 
perienced attendants. There is also 
good boating. 

Intellectual Interests. 

Emphasis is laid on nature study, 


English literature and modern lan- 
guages. For the latter there is a 
small extra charge. 


Music. 

Music is everywhere in the camp. 
There is a director of music who suc- 
ceeds in making everybody and every- 
thing sing. He most successfully dem- 
onstrates the socializing power of mu- 
sic, when it is brought into balancei 
relations with other expressions of 
life. 

Festivals. 

The festival spirit is encouraged. 
There are occasional recitals and 
plays. 

Boys’ Camp. 

Boys of from 8 to 16 are eligible for 
the boys’ camp, which is somewhat 
remotely situated, and is under the di- 
rection of Mr. F. F. Burr, Master of 
Natural Sciences in the New Haven 
Normal School. 

Girls’ Camp. 

The girls’ camp provides for varying 
ages, ranging from eight years up- 
wards. The girls are divided into 
groups of corresponding ages, and 
there is a teacher for every group. The 
whole is under the general manage- 
ment of Mrs, Elizabeth Masson Lanier. 

Girls also are given a chance to im- 
prove on the original equipment of 
their camps, under the guidance of 
Miss Grace Robarts, director of domes- 
tice arts. 

Family Camps. 

Family camps are placed with a 
view to privacy, and respect for indi- 
vidual home rights is emphasized. 
Those who need entire quiet for pur- 
poses of rest can secure isolated 
camps by an early application. These 
camps are particularly adapted to the 
needs of teachers. 

Camera Club. 

One of the features of the camp is a 
camera club, which functions in close 
relation with nature study. In the 
“old house,” along with the practice- 
kitchen and reading-room, is a photo- 
graphic studio and dark-room. Ciasses 


‘may be formed for the study of land- 


scape and portrait photography, the 
elements of developing, printiag, and 
composition. 

The Expense. 
For the full term of nine weeks, the 
expense is $100. 
A party will leave New York for the 
camp June 29. 
For further particulars address, Sid- 
ney Lanier, Woodland Farm, Eliot, 
Me. 


NIGHT WORK. Armenian student from the 
Ohio State University, who hs also been jani- 
torat the Rhode Island College at Kingston, 
wants some kind of night work to enable him 
to attend the summer school. Address A. 
Givrigian, 49 Glenway St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Walks and Talks 
About Boston, 


CONDUCTED BY 

MISS KATHARINE GOVEN. 
Parties leave Lafayette Mall on the Com- 
mon (opposite Park Street Church), at 
9.50 A.M.and2 P.M. FEE 50 CENTS. 
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WOMAN: THE ETERNAL QUES- 


TION. 





By Jeanette Cadwallader. 





O Woman, young or old or new, 

The world is never tired of you! 

You are the eternal question still, 

Though answers come from every 
quill. 


We're often told by writers bold 
That long ago in days of old, 
When woman had no views to hold, 
And seldom ventured from the fold, 


Woman was the ideal then. 

They long for those good days again; 
Yet there are others—not a few— 
Who really love the woman new. 


They do not doubt, but face about, 

And claim she’s gained by reaching 
out. 

They like the modern comradeship, 

Nor fear that she will man outstrip. 


But others question everything, 
And to the honored past still cling. 
Does she not lose by having views, 
Attending clubs, and paying dueg? 


Shall she all knowledge freely use, 
Inform herself on current news? 
Does higher education pay? 

Has it proved wise, this latter day? 


Shall she earn wages, if she can, 

Although she may displace 
man? 

Or shall she stay at home and wait— 

Perchance the coming of her mate? 


some 


Shall works of mercy claim her aid— 
For this remain a bachelor maid—- 
Or follow her Creator's plan, 

And share the life of some good man? 


Shall Roosevelt families come to bless, 
Awaiting knowledge, food and dress? 
Or shall the quality hold sway— 

Not numbers, but a finer clay? 


What shall 
next? 
Whole volumes spring from this smali 

text. 
fashion notes mount to the mil- 
lions; 
With beauty hints, it reaches billions. 


she wear -this year and 


The 


The wise ones squander many a ream 
On Woman—the exhaustless theme; 

Volumes written, volumes read, 

And still the last word is unsaid. 


Why is the last word yet unsaid, 

And lovely woman still ahead’? 

The last word, bless you! can’t be 
said 

Till all the women folks are dead! 





GOOD-BYE TO MRS. McCULLOCH. 





Grace H. Sloate of Lvanston, IIL, 
“dropped into poetry,” as follows, on 
the departure of Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch to attend the suf- 
tfrage meetings in London and Am- 
sterdam: 

Farewell till sixty days shall cease, 
Beloved Justice of the Peace! 
Success attend you o’er the sea, 
In spreading P. Equality! 


When on fair Englanas shores you 
get, 

And march with many a Suffragette, 

King Ed, we trust, will treat you well 

Nor ever lock you in a cell. 


And when make your telling 
speech, 

We hope the Dutchmen, all and each, 

May be converted to the cause, 

And let their Fraus help make their 


laws! 


you 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Helen C. Putnam of Providence, 
R. I., has just been elected president 
of the National Academy of Medicine, 
a society made up of college graduates 
only, which works chiefly along socio- 
logical lines. Her election was not 
due to any wire-pulling, but was the 
just reward of her faithful work in 
the society. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell was asked 
to let a banner bearing her name be 


carried in the big woman suffrage 
procession in JLondon today. of 
course she cheerfully consented. She 


was the first woman to take a regular 
medical degree, and the banner, with 
her name, will bear the date, 1849. 





As mentioned in our columns last 
week, Dr. Helen C. Putnam and Dr. 
Emma Culbertson of Boston spoke at 
the recent meeting of the American 
Medical Association in Chicago, in be- 
half of women’s right to enter differ- 
ent occupations. A friend in Chicago 
writes, “The women had much the 
best of it.” Their remarks followed a 
symposium of papers by male doctors, 
laying down the duties of women 
from a professional, business, educa- 
tional and sociological standpoint. A 
Dr. Otto Juettner of Cincinnati, O., in 
his paper, ‘Women in Business as af- 
fecting the Future of the Race,” said, 
in part: 

“The lack of housewives and domes- 
tic servants is disrupting society and 
home life. I have no sympathy with 
women who work in stores or other 
industrial institutions for starvation 
wages when there are thousands of 
homes in which they can get respecta- 
ble employment better fitting them- 
selves for married life. Women com- 
peting with men simply lower the 





wage scale, cause a lack of support by 
men, and a tendency towards single- 
ness, A woman has no right to enter 
any occupation excepting domestic 
service, nursing, teaching, and kin- 
dred vocations. Matrimony is the 
better paid and easier occupation. 
Marriage simply is blocked by the 
employment of young girls. They 
learn stenography, and then, through 
seeing melodramatic plays and read- 
ing yellow-back novels, enter business 
life with the expectation of marrying 
the millionaire hero who becomes in- 
fatuated with them.” 

Dr, Edward Jackson of Denver, 
Colo., came to the aid of the women, 
asserting that conditions had changed 
during the last hundred years, and 
that women should be allowed tu 
change their habits and occupations. 

Dr. Putnam said: “Every woman 
has the right to develop her best fac- 
ulties, to become educated, and to en- 
ter a business field, where she meets 
many men, so that she can select the 
father for her children. Women who 
have had experience in business life 


have learned that the making of 
homes is more than simply an in- 
stinct. Woman's influence is for good 


throughout the world, and the more 
women who enter a _ profession or 
business the better the business or 
profession becomes. I favor estab- 
lishing a study of homemaking in the 
public schools.” 

Dr. Culbertson said: “Every woman 
is a human being, and is entitled to 
the best development in any line she 
chooses, whether domestic, business, 
of professional. The farther woman 
spreads her influence, the better the 
world. 

“Co-operation of the two sexes 
alone is needed to settle the question 


of the place of women in_ business 
life,” 
Dr. George H. Hoxie of Kansas 


City, in speaking on the education of 
women, declared it‘ was a deplorable 
fact that teachers in public schools 
received less wages than hod-carriers. 


VASSAR MEETS IN GRAVEYARD. 


Under this heading, the N. Y. Sun 
says: 

It is no uncommon thing in the av- 
main of the Czar of All the Russias, 
where the right of citizens to as- 
semble on the public highways is not 
generally recognized, for mass mect- 
ings to be held in a griveyard. Sucu 
a custom has, however, never obtained 
in this country, and it was therefore 
with feelings of wonder that certain 
citizens of Poughkeepsie who were 
strolling this afternoon in the Roman 
Catholic (Cemetery suddenly came 
upon a group of Vassar girls holding 
a suffrage meeting. 


The meeting consisted of about 
forty undergraduates, ten alumnac, 
two male visitors, and Mrs. Harriot 


Stanton Blatch, Mrs. Charlotte Perk- 
ins Gilman, Miss Helen Hoy, corpor- 
ation counsel for the Equality League 
of Self-Supporting Women, and Miss 
Rose Schneiderman of the Cap-Mak- 
ers’ Union. Mrs. Blatch, in order to 
allay the fears of any member of the 
faculty who might chance that way, 
bore aloft a yellow banner on which 
was inscribed in large black letters, 
“Come, let us reason together.” 

The girls, under the guidance of 
Miss Inez Milholland, president of 
the junior class and leading spirit of 
the would-be voters, seated them- 
selves in a circle on the grass, and 
listened for more than an hour witb 
rapt attention. 

Whether the fact that President 
Taylor had refused to give a permit 
for the meeting to be held on the 
campus, and the additional fact that 
he had in yesterday's baccalaureate 
sermon deplored in several hundred 
words the growing tendency toward 
radicalism on the part of the youth 
of the country, lent an extra piquancy 
to the speeches, cannot be deter- 
mined, but the audience was obvious- 
ly enchanted with each of the orators. 

Rose Schneiderman was the last 
they listened to, but she got twice as 
much applause as any of the rest. She 
took trade unionism as her text, and 
explained that the working woman 
needed the ballot in order to influ- 
ence factory legislation. In closing, 
she arraigned the woman of educa- 
tion for her supineness in regard to 
the welfare of her less fortunate sis- 
ters, who, she said, almost wor- 
shipped the training and the knowl- 
edge they had not been able to ob- 
tain. 

After the addresses and a little dis- 
cussion, there was a lunch at the Col- 
lege Inn. The Sun says: 

“You see,” whispered an alumna 
when she had given proper attention 
to her fruit salad, “Dr. Taylor really 
doesn’t keep abreast of the times. He 
is terribly opposed to woman suffrage, 
and even to the discussion of it in the 
college. That was the reason why we 
didn’t have more at the meeting. The 
seniors said that they didn’t wish to 
do anything in ‘opposition to his 
opinions just as they were leaving. 
Lots of them are very much inter- 
ested in the question, though.” 

Miss Milholland, who is a daughter 
of John E. Milholland, said that, ow- 
ing to Dr Taylor's attitude on tie 
subject, the Suffrage Club which had 
been established among the students 
had to worry along without officers. 
The work of the club is limited to ob- 
taining subscriptions for the College 
Equal Suffrage League and to private 
research in the library. 

Miss Milholland has decided to give 
up her proposed trip to Chicago, 
where she had expected to attend the 


sessions of the Republican conven- 
tion, in order to join her mother in 
London in time for the big suffrage 
demonstration on the 2Iist. Miss Mil- 
holland spent several weeks last sum- 
mer in London, and iook an active 
part in the work of the suffragettes 
under the leadership of Christabel 
Pankhurst. She is known at Vassar 
as a radical. It was under her direc- 
tion that a children’s court was or- 
ganized in Poughkeepsie. She and 
several of her friends have been aci- 
ing as probation officers. 

Prof. Lucy Salmon of the history 
department, and Prof. Abby Leach, 
head of the Greek department, al- 
though they are avowed suffragists, 
conceded to Dr. Taylor's wishes so far 
as to stay away from the cemetery 
meeting. 

Friends in New York City have 
warned us that we ought never to put 
full faith in what any of the city 
papers say about woman _ suffrage 
meetings, as the reports are apt to be 
colored by imagination. We _ there- 
fore give this lively account for what- 
ever it may be worth. 

President Taylor’s objections, how- 
ever, were responsible for the fact 
that no meeting was arranged for 
Jane Addams at Vassar when she re- 
cently lectured on woman suffrage at 
Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Boston University 
and other colleges. 


PLEASANT WORDS. 








A friend in Winnipeg, Canada, 
writes in renewing her subscription: 

“I like the Journal for the fair, 
wholesome way in which it treats the 
suffrage question.” 





A friend in Arlington, N. J., writes: 

“My husband and I cannot do witn- 
out the Journal. It is a welcome vis- 
itor, that rings loyal and true, and we 
are proud to number it among our 
friends. Please accept our heartiest 
thanks for your good work.” 





A friend travelling in Mexico writes: 
“I have taken great comfort in my 
Woman’s Journals.” 





A subscriber in Independence, lowa. 
writes: 

“Tl would like to have every Journal 
framed that I have received, they are 
so valuable to me.” 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN LOUISIANA. 


Miss Jean Gordon, Louisiana's first 
woman factory inspector, has won a 
national reputation by her admirable 
work for the protection of women and 
children, and for the prevention of 
child labor, But she has thus incurred 
the enmity of the manufacturers and 
the politicians, and they have com- 
bined to get her put out of office. The 
women of Louisiana unquestionably 
want her retained; but the women 
have no votes. 

A despatch from Baton 
the New Orleans Item says: 

“Through the combined efforts of 
certain labor leaders and the factory 
interests of New Orleans, Miss Jean 
Gordon will not be re-appointed fac- 
tory inspector. 

“These interests, supported by poli- 
tical influences, succeeded in getting 
a favorable report on the Taylor bill. 
The bill introduced by Mr. Hughes, of 
Orleans, favored by Miss Gordon, and 
the one introduced by Mr. Kaliski, en- 
dorsed by the State Federation of 
Labor, were unfavorably reported. 

“This was not brought about with- 
out a fight. Miss Gordon made a 
strong plea to the men to _ stand 
by the little children, but those of the 
committee on capital and labor who 
might have supported the Hughes bill, 
were prejudiced by those who wanted 
her removed from office. 

Aimed at Miss Gordon. 

“It was not so much a fight against 
the Hughes bill as it was against Miss 
Gordon. Her activity as factory in- 
spector has incurred the illwiil of cer- 
tain labor leaders and politicians, wno 
lined up with the factory interests to 
secure her defeat. 

“Those labor leaders who opposed 
Miss Gordon were: R. E. Lee, Com- 
missioner of Labor; Joseph Rameris, 
President State Federation of Labor; 
Cc. L. Worsham, Shreveport, who )eb- 
bied for the ten-hour child-labor bill; 
L. N. Howell, Monroe; J. A. William- 
son and R. M. Ruiz, New Orleans. 

“City Attorney Gilmore, who repre- 
sented the factory interests, was also 
active in his opposition to Miss Gor- 
don. 

Children May Work Ten Hours. 

“Under the provisions of this bill, the 
women and children whom Miss Gor- 
don sought to protect, are forced to 
work ten hours a day, while the labor 
leaders, whose influence was used t9 
secure a favorable report on the bill, 
work only eight hours. 

“Miss Gordon was the only speake* 
before the committee on capital and 
labor. 

“‘It was said yesterday,’ she cde- 
clared, ‘that, if I would resign as fac- 
tory inspector, the whole question 
raised by these two conflicting bills on 
the labor of women and children could 
be harmonized. I answered that noth- 
ing short of death or the votes of tle 
Legislature would put me out of the po- 


Rouge to 





sition. The most remarkable phase in 
this discussion is that the so-cxl'el 


labor leaders have combined with the 
manufacturers against me. The only 
interpretation to place on such a ecom- 
bination is that the factory inspection 
has been too faithful. 

Cannot Enforce Law. 

“*T showed that the provision of tuis 
bill of Mr. Lee for ascertaining the 
working child’s age will never be 
worth a trial. It will be utterly im- 
possible to enforce the law under the 
method there proposed. 

“‘Mr. Odenheimer, of the Lane 
Mills, said that the working people do 
not like me. I grant tuere are several 
who do not. Great brawny men wnose 
little girls of nine years I have found 
in the mills, I have expressed my 
opinion to, in terms anything but 


complimentary, and they could not 
have liked it. I want them to uislike 
me. 


‘“*T now leave it to this committee 
to say whether the men of Louisiana 
will vote a ten-hour day for their wo- 
men and children, under a law which 
offers absolutely no protection to those 
women and children; or whether they 
will stand by the statements <hey 
have made to me that they really want 
to protect the women and the littie 
children.’ 

Others Wanted Job. 

“There appears somewhere to have 
been a tie-up between certain officers 
of labor unions and Mr. Samuel L. Gil- 
more, who has spoken and lobbied for 
the factory interests bill. But it is 
also apparent that R. E. Lee, the State 
Labor Commissioner, has had his eye 
on the preserves of the city factory in- 
spector, who is Miss Gordon. 

“The committee on capital and labor 
went into executive session. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Ventress, the bills intro- 
duced by Mr. Hughes of Orleans and 
Mr. Kaliski of Ouachita were unfavor- 
ably reported. 

“House bill 154, by Mr. Taylor, was 
then taken up. Mr. French effered an 
amendment to Section 3, requiring the 
Commissioner of Labor, who is also 
factory inspector under the provisions 
of the bill, to appoint a woman deputy 
inspector for New Orleans, Mr. 
French contended that this was nec- 
essary, as the young girls would not 
talk to a man, There was little dis- 
cussion of the amendment, which was 
adopted. The committee then ordered 
a favorable report on the biil as 
amended.” 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The biennial of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs in Boston the 
last week in June will be a great oc- 
casion. In addition to the delegates, 
more than 2,000 other women from 
outside the State have notified the 
committee that they expect to be pres- 
ent. 





Mrs. Philip Carpenter, president of 
the New York Sorosis, announces that 
she will not stand for the presidency 
of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 





The Woman's Club of New Orleans 
has endorsed the bill introduced in 
the Louisiana Legislature by the Ers 
Club to give women the school vote. 





The California State Federation de- 
feated a motion to contribute from 
its treasury to the Anthony memorial 
fund, not from lack of sympathy with 
the suffrage movement, but because 
the Federation is at present struggling 
to raise $1000 for the girl students at 
the State University. 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Strong Tracy is one 
of the first clubwomen in Texas,” says 
the New Orleans ‘Times-Democrat. 
“She is an astute parliamentarian, 
calling to order, kindly but firmly, 
even the president general of the 
convention, when she deemed it need- 
ful. She is also a white ribboner, a 
suffragette, a Sunshiner and all the 
rest. She could lead in the singing as 
well as in the conversation. Her 
name about sums her up; one would 
know a woman with that name could 
not be flat.” 





The Era Club of New Orleans de- 
cided at its annual meeting, recently 
held, to work for numerous matters of 
public interest. 

On the recommendation of the exec- 
utive committee, the club will ask the 
Legislature for several things it wants. 
One of these will be full suffrage; an- 
other will be school suffrage, and a 
third will be an amendment to Article 
210 of the State constitution, so as to 
permit women to hold any office to 
which they may be appointed. The 
club also indorsed a number of meas- 
ures which will be introduced by other 





organizations, such as a child labor 
bill, civil service for the women of the 
State, and a bill permitting women to 
witness legal documents, such as wills 
and other matters, taken before nota- 
ries. The women of the Era Club ob- 
ject to being placed in the class with 
children, insane, and deaf, dumb, blind 
and criminal, and it is to get out of 
these classes that they propose to 
make a tight for new legislation. 
They want full suffrage, if they can 
get it, but they will work for the other 
measures as well, in the hope that 
these will be a means toward an end. 


On motion of Mrs. John Huffman, 
a petition will be sent to the Public 
School Board, asking them to unite 
the name of Mrs. Caroline Merrick 
with that of her husband, E. T. Mer- 
rick, in naming the Merrick School. 

Dr. Edith Loeber, representing the 
Woman’s Dispensary, asked for the 
indorsement of the club in the effort 
the women physicians are making to 
secure an appropriation from the Leg- 
islature for the dispensary and wo- 
man’s hospital which they are con- 
ducting. Doctor Loeber showed that 
the Woman’s Dispensary is the only 
hospital in the State where women 
and children can receive medical 
treatment free, by women physicians. 
An appropriation of $10,000 will be 
asked for, with the Era Club’s en- 
dorsement. Mrs. O. W. Chamberlain 
was re-elected president of the club. 





There was a “Suffrage Hour” at the 
meeting of the Western New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, held 
last week at Belmont. Mrs. Allison 
S. Capwell spoke on Susan B. An- 
thony; there was an address by Mrs. 
Ella Hawley Crossett, and Miss Har- 
riet May Mills conducted a Questiou 
Box. : 





HUMOROUS. 





“I know something,” observed Jack. 
“I know why they call idols idols. It’s 
because they sit upon pedestals ali 
day long not doing a thing.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


“Why did you shake your fist at the 
Speaker?” “Well,” replied the Con- 
gressman, “J didn’t want the whole 
session to slip by without my having 
made a motion of some kind.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

The Mississippi River is said to be 
so crooked in places that a steamer 
going south has been known to meet 
itself coming north, give passing sig- 
nals, and narrowly escape a collision 
with itself.—Pittsburg Post. 





“The average life of an engine only 
thirty years?’ said an astonished 
pasenger. ‘“‘Why, such a tough-look- 
ing thing ought to live longer than 
that.’ “Well,” said the engineer, “per- 
haps it would if it didn’t smoke so 
much.” 





A boy was asked to explain the dif- 
ference between animal instinct and 
human intelligence, “If we had in- 
stinct,” he said, ‘‘we should know 
everything we needed to know without 
learning it; but we’ve got reason, and 
so we have to study ourselves ’most 
blind or be a fool.” 

“Well, sir,” said the old gentleman 
indignantly, “what are you doing 
round here again? I thought that 
delicate hint I gave you with my boot 
last night would make you understand 
that I won’t have you coming here 
after my daughter.’”’ 

“It did,” said the young man, with a 
look of mingled pain and admiration, 
“but I thought I would come and ask 
you—” 

“Ask me what?’ 

“If you wouldn’t like to join our 
football club.’-—Stray Stories. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 








SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 
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THE RED GLOVE SHOP 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is a most attractive place for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 
Neckwear, Veils’ and Belts. 
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